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his lady's complacent subserviency so notorious, that no
young woman could be four-and-twenty hours under their
roof with safety to her reputation. Upon Mr. Walpole's
return home, enraged at finding whither his sister had
betaken herself, he flew to Lord Wfiarton and thundering
for admittance, demanded her aloud, regardless who might
hear htm. My lord, not at all inclined to face him in this
temper, thought it safest to abscond, so crept privately out
of his own house by a back door, leaving my lady to abide
the pelting of the storm. Sir Robert, it is well known,,
was at no time apt to be over delicate or ceremonious; he
accosted her ladyship in the plainest of English, bestowed
upon her some significant epithets, and without listening
to a word of explanation, forced away his weeping sister,
with whom he set out for Norfolk the next morning."
This startling tableau of manners in Queen Anne's
reign had a comfortable sequel. " After doing penance for
two or three years in a very dull retirement" at Houghton,
her brother's house in Norfolk, Dolly Walpole "had the
good luck to light on a more capital prize in the country
than she had ever aimed at in London, the person being
Lord Townshend, one of the most unblemished statesmen
and respectable gentlemen of that age." He was not young,
" he had been a long and sincere mourner for his first wife,
the sister of Lord Pelham"; but being a great Norfolk
landlord (indeed illustrious for his introduction of the turnip
to that county), he naturally met the exiled beauty, immedi-
ately fell in love with her, and they were married.* It was
on receiving the news of this alliance, contracted in 1713,
that Lady Mary, who herself had been married in the previous
year, sat down and wrote the history of Dolly's adventures.
Lady Louisa Stuart, having recounted all this, remarks
very justly that it accounts for that excessive dislike of
Lady Mary Wordey which appears again and again in
Horace Walpole's letters. " His mother aad she had been